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of the resources of personality. While subconsciousness comprises the deeper-lying 
tendencies which spring from forgotten experiences, racial or individual, intuition 
introduces us to realms of truth beyond that which comes from past experience by 
bringing us into contact with the infinite. In the light of such conceptions the teacher 
is to regard the child. 

The arrangement of topics and progress of thought in the book is clear, with the 
exception of two chapters which have not been mentioned. These are upon self- 
identity and the continuity of the mental life. They are both theoretical in character, 
do not seem necessary to the continuity of thought of the book, and have little if any 
educational bearing. 

In general style the book does not make much concession to the general reader. 
The discussion follows a good many windings in its treatment of the views of indi- 
vidual writers. Instead of following a clearly denned plan and subordinating to 
this plan the views of authors to whose writings reference is made, the arguments 
of the different authorities who are referred to are rather confusedly patched together. 
This is notably true in the chapter on feeling. From the point of view of the critical 
student this may not be a disadvantage, but it renders the book unsuitable for use 
as a general text or for wide popular reading. The book will serve to present to the 
advanced student a very suggestive discussion of some of the important factors and 
processes in the child's mental development and to emphasize mental development 
as a unitary process which consists in the unfolding of personality. 

Frank N. Freeman 
The University of Chicago 



Historical Research: An Outline of Theory and Practice. By John Martin 

Vincent. New York: Henry Holt & Co., 1911. Pp. v-f-350. $2.00. 

Many American teachers of history, even in the higher institutions of learning, 
have in the past known little about the methods of historical research. While the 
undergraduate student in physics, chemistry, or biology has, as a matter of course, 
received some training in the methods of his science, the graduate student of history 
has usually been vouchsafed little more than an incidental glimpse into the really 
scientific methods of historical investigation. He could scarcely fail to know that there 
were some established principles and definite processes by which historical knowledge 
was extracted from the sources, but just what they were has commonly remained a 
mystery. This ignorance may partly be explained by the fact that the sources for 
American history can often be utilized without subjection to all the processes of his- 
torical criticism, and also by the fact that nearly all the systematic discussions of the 
methods of historical investigation have been written in foreign languages. 

The fragmentary literature in English on this subject receives a useful addition 
in Professor Vincent's Historical Research: An Outline of Theory and Practice. This 
is the first attempt to offer in English a systematic presentation of the entire subject 
of historical investigation. The book is based on the more extensive works in German 
and French, and gives their substance in brief and useful form. 

The eight chapters on external criticism make clear the need for it and give 
illustrations showing how its problems are solved. The auxiliary sciences are properly 
treated as subsidiary to external criticism and their relation to it made plain. These 
chapters on diplomatics, chronology, and the seals of documents are all interesting 
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and contain a wise selection of information. The danger of making the treatment 
of these subjects too technical has been successfully avoided, and just about those 
facts are presented which the American student of historical method ought to know. 

The eight chapters on internal criticism and the interpretation of sources are 
made interesting and helpful by concreteness in method of treatment. On the other 
hand, they lay down no general principles concerning internal criticism and give no 
specific directions concerning its application. The introduction of both these features 
would add much to the value of this portion of the book. If Bernheim's method of 
treatment in his Lehrbuch der historischen Methode und der Geschichts philosophic had 
been imitated here the result would have been better. 

The chapter on the "Search for the Truth" is good; it gives a clear statement 
of some of the factors which may affect the reliability of a source. But why it should 
have this caption is not clear. For there are many other influences and conditions 
which must be taken into account in judging the value of a source aside from those 
discussed in this chapter. Some of them are treated in the next chapter on "The 
Writer and His Times." As the whole purpose of internal criticism is to ascertain 
the truth, the use of this heading for that single chapter is misleading. In fact, a 
frequent lack of precision both in organization of material and in statement gives the 
impression that the writer has not so clear and firm a grasp on the fundamentals of 
his subject as could be desired. This does not mean that his book is a poor one. 
It is, rather, the best manual written in English for the use of college classes in his- 
torical criticism or for the teacher seeking a review of the subject. 

E. E. Sperry 
Syracuse University 



Growth and Structure of the English Language. By Otto Jespersen. (Second 
Edition, Revised.) Leipzig: Teubner, 1912. Pp. iv+259. M. 3.60. 
In this second edition Professor Jespersen has made sparing alterations, and those 
only in minute details. The work is substantially identical with the edition of 1905, 
which has been reviewed by Allen Mawer in The Modern Language Review, I, 234-35. 
Its merit is unquestionably the wealth of fresh illustration, especially in the excellent 
treatment of Scandinavian influence so appropriate as coming from a professor of 
the University of Copenhagen. The author advisedly withdraws his former acknowl- 
edgments for stylistic corrections and the toning down of "rash assertions." Yet 
occasional solecisms still attract notice: p. 26, 1. 7, strongest, referring to the stronger 
of two; p. 34, 11. 19-23, "But when Bede points out the district .... of Jutland, 
his views have of late years been much contested"; p. 52, "between a great many" 
(cf. p. 244, 1. 1); p. 65, 1. 14, no antecedent for it; p. 142, "a comparative small 
portion of the vocabulary." The misprints in punctuation, of which I have 1 noted 
fifty or sixty, will not surprise persons familiar with German printing of English texts. 
The author, however, is chargeable for occasional inferiority in word order, as in 
p. 66, 1. 14, "both to time and space"; p. 138, "neither found in Shakespeare nor in 
the authorized version"; p. 169, "due either to gradation or mutation"; p. 224, 
"verb forms which only occur in rime"; p. 227, "which were not perhaps even clearly 
understood by the author." 

In its larger aspects the book suffers from a somewhat precise paragraph structure, 
especially evident in the argumentative first chapter. There the elaborate justifi- 



